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ing hero- worshipper of Webster. Only once does he seem too partial. 
When we recall that John Marshall was one of Webster's contempo- 
raries We wonder at the statement (p. 212) that Webster was the "ablest 
American constitutional lawyer." But such statements are conspicu- 
ous by their rarity. From the author's showing, it is probable that 
had Webster devoted himself exclusively to the law he might have merit- 
ed that designation. But then we should have lost a great senator and 
an able secretary of state. 

The style of the volume is clear, forcible, and interesting. The sal- 
ient facts of Webster's public life have been put in a very readable 
form, with the right proportion of political history to bring them into 
proper focus. The student who wishes a brief and reliable account of 
Webster's share in the diplomatic and legislative struggles of the "mid- 
dle period" will find that this book serves his needs excellently. 

The monograph contains a good chronology, an excellent bibliography, 
and a fair index. About the only serious omission from the bibliogra- 
phy is Dyer's Great Senators of the United States. Had a few items 
from such works as this been included the narrative would have been 
a better picture of the man Webster, without obscuring the statesman. 

In his judgment of Webster's character Dr. Ogg is not disposed to 
glorify him like Curtis, yet he is not so severe as Lodge and some 
others. Like Lodge he can only regret that his subject's moral nature 
was not on a par with his intellect. Dr. Ogg's reputation as a 
careful, painstaking, and fair-minded scholar will not be lessened by 
this book, which leads us to hope that he will contribute other biogra- 
phical studies to our historical literature. 

MlLLEDGE L. BONHAM, Jr. 

Writings of John Quincy Adams. Edited by Worthington Chauncey 
Ford. Vol. in (1801-1810). (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1914. 555 p. $3.50) 

This volume is made up chiefly of letters from Mr. Adams's corre- 
spondence from October 13, 1801, to December 27, 1810. As in the first 
two volumes, the content furnishes a wealth of material supplementary 
to that to be found in the first two volumes of the Memoirs. Its value 
is enhanced, because these years may be said to have constituted the 
most critical period of the writer's whole career. 

After seven years he "became again a candidate for practice at the 
bar" in Boston (p. 9). Two months later, January 28, 1802, he writes: 
"I feel strong temptation and have great provocation to plunge into 
political controversy. But I hope to preserve myself from it. ... A 
politician in this country must be a man of party. I would fain be a 
man of my whole country" (Memoirs 1:249). These words serve as 
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the keynote to an understanding of his attitude towards the Federalists, 
although he was elected to serve that party in the senate of Massachu- 
setts, and within a year was chosen by the same party as United States 
senator. In the first office, as he expressed it some years later in answer 
to a letter of inquiry : "I made myself obnoxious to a great and power- 
ful combination of banking interests by a strong but ineffectual opposi- 
tion to a bank-making speculation" (p. 303). "Writing of his career in 
the national senate, he said: "My fundamental principles, as I have 
told you, were Union and Independence, ... I discharged my duty 
to my country, but I committed the unpardonable sin against Party." 

Voting and acting with the administration on the leading questions, 
his excommunication by the Federalists was a certainty and his resig- 
nation from the senate a natural consequence (p. 237). 

The game of politics was obnoxious to him. January 14, 1806, he 
wrote his father: "Your ploughing in December is an occupation which 
I need not say to you is much more agreeable than laboring at the 
political plough" (p. 131). Meantime, he had become convinced, as he 
said, "that from my profession neither profit nor honor will ever de- 
rive to me . . . the bar is not my element" (p. 106). He was ap- 
pointed to the Boylston professorship of rhetoric and oratory in Har- 
vard University in the summer of 1805, and there is abundant proof 
that his duties connected therewith were pleasing to him. 

With reluctance, he accepted the office of minister plenipotentiary to 
Russia conferred on him by President Madison. "I could not," he 
wrote, "be insensible to the spontaneous and unsolicited token of the 
President's confidence, manifested in the nomination at the commence- 
ment of his administration" (p. 332). The letters to the members of 
his family and to friends together with those to the secretary of state, 
give us an excellent insight into the social and political life at St. 
Petersburg and the diplomatic maneuvering incident to the time (see 
pp. 360-555). 

J. A. James 

Virginia tinder the Stuarts, 1607-1688. By Thomas J. Wertenbaker, 

Ph. D. (Princeton, Princeton University Press; London: 

Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1914. 271 p. 

$1.50) 

Dr. "Wertenbaker states that his purpose is to rewrite the political 

history of Virginia from 1607 to 1688. He interprets "political" in the 

older and narrower sense, as including only governmental and military 

affairs and natural calamities. Social and economic facts and factors 

are pretty rigidly subordinated to a bare mention or entirely omitted. 

The westward movement even in its political aspects is totally ignored; 



